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TRINDS,  lOIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


Trends  and  issuer 


U.  S.  lafarjiuUioa  prograiBN  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  exchange  of  personnel,  will  be  scnitinized  this  year 
by  a  special  Senate  committee.  Because  its  study  will 
be  constructive  (“investigation  of  ways  that  existing 
programs  may  be  improved”),  the  committee  caused 
no  stir  when  appointed.  Chairman  is  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  author  of  educational  exchange  plans. 

Caatraversy  over  UNESCO  makes  it  a  “contro¬ 
versial  subject,”  says  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  “and  therefore  it  should  be  handled  as  such  in 
schools.”  Under  a  new  board  policy,  Los  Angeles 
teachers  must  take  care  not  to  “advocate”  UNESCO 
or  the  United  Nations.  They  may  teach  about  them, 
but  only  as  they  would  about  other  debatable  issues. 

Parochial  school  tax  battle  rages  in  California. 
Voters  will  decide  in  November  whether  an  exemp¬ 
tion  granted  by  the  1951  legislature  to  under-college 
level  schools  of  religious  groups  shall  stand.  Issues: 
Does  a  tax  on  parochial  schools  amount  to  “double” 
taxation  for  parents  of  parochial  school  pupils?  (“Yes,” 
says  Cardinal  Spellman);  Are  parochial  schools  com¬ 
puters  or  partners  of  public  ^ucation?  (“Competi¬ 
tors,”  say  those  who  filed  the  referendum  petition). 
California  is  the  only  state  to  tax  parochial  schools. 
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However,  it  exempts  from  taxation  church-supported 
colleges  and  universities. 

Ex|»ansion  of  galdaoce  tops  the  list  when  school 
systems  are  asked,  “Where,  in  the  past  two  years,  has 
the  school  program  shown  most  remarkable  growth?” 
Runners-up:  first  aid  instruction,  school  lunch,  adult 
education,  pupil  transportation. 

Democracy's  greatest  gift  to  civilization  is  the 
•American  public  school  system,  says  the  1952  Annual 
Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NEA  to  the 
Public.  “The  American  public  school”,  it  continues, 
“is  a  most  uncommon  institution  ...  It  is  relatively 
new.  Throughout  the  world,  .wherever  parents  share 
aspirations  of  their  children,  it  is  being  copied.”  By 
reviewing  beginnings  of  the  American  public  school, 
the  document  renews  faith  in  public  education. 

RoBBd-up  of  school  attacks  shows  that  chief 
target  is  neither  progressive  education,  nor  discipline, 
textbooks,  UNESCO,  failure  to  teach  the  3  R’s  or  to 
develop  patriotism.  Usually  local  critics  are  gunning 
for  a  selected  member  of  the  school  stafiE. 

Growing  as  a  soorce  of  scholarships,  locals 
and  state  federations  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  piovidiug  funds  to  hrfp  up¬ 
wards  of  60  students  start  their  college  education. 
Most  of  the  awards  have  been  established  within  the 
past  two  years.  Most  scholarships  are  small  ($200  to 
$500),  but  several  locals  offer  as  much  as  $1,200  an¬ 
nually  for  four  years  to  a  scholastically-talented  son 
or  daughter  of  a  member. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  Earl  C.  Kelley  and  Marie 
I,  Rasey.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  2()6p.  $3.  (A 
framework  for  educational  theory  derived  from  findings  tn 
anthropology,  biology,  physiology,  psycholom  and  sociology. 
Say  authors:  “Many  teachers  are  usirtg  methods  devised  long 
before  anything  was  known  about  learning  or  about  the  or¬ 
ganism  being  taught  ...  It  is  as  though  a  present-day  manu¬ 
facturing  phnt  were  operating  without  knowledge  of  electri¬ 
city:’) 

“Save  Our  Schoolsf’  John  Bainbridge.  McCall’s,  Sept.  1952. 
(First  of  two  articles  exposing  groups  and  persons  condemning 
public  education.  Part  I  details  attacks  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
in  Texas,  and  in  Pasadena.) 
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•  Administration 


School  year  starts  with  predicted  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  34,693,000.  Increase  over  1951-52:  1,600,000 
in  elementary  schools;  95,000  in  high  schools.  The 
additional  pupils  will  require  53,000  more  classrooms 
and  158,000  more  teachers,  reports  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  College  registration  will  be  down  approx¬ 
imately  75,000.  Not  until  the  fall  of  1953  will  full 
eflFects  of  the  Korean  GI  Bill  be  felt. 

LonK  awaited  Pasadena  school  survey  up¬ 
holds  modem  education.  It  reveals  that  most  Pasa¬ 
dena  citizens  approved  the  democratic  reforms  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Willard  E.  Goslin,  as  well  as  the  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods  he  advocated.  But  it  also  shows 
a  community  sharply  divided.  One  of  every  three 
persons  was  not  satisfied  with  schools. 

The  majority  came  through  with  opinions  that  led 
the  survey  committee  (directed  by  Clyde  M.  Hill  of 
Yale  and  Lloyd  Morrisset  of  UCLA)  to  recommend 
up-to-date  school  organization,  procedures  and  curri¬ 
culum.  Most  controversial  issues  of  the  Goslin  ad¬ 
ministration  were  strongly  endorsed  (sex  education, 
abolition  of  “neutral  zones”  which  had  facilitated  a 
racial  and  class  segregation  in  schools). 

Rundown  on  what  most  parents  thought:  junior 
high  school  students  should  study  governments  other 
than  their  own;  there  should  be  teaching  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  schools  rather  than  “released  time” 
religious  education;  sex  education  should  be  provided 
(vote:  4  to  1);  three-fourths  of  school  time  should  be 
devoted  to  basic  subjects,  to  be  learned  in  practical 
activities;  vocational  guidance  should  begin  in  junior 
high  schools;  adult  education  should  be  offered  (vote: 
8  to  1).  Parents  also,  by  a  wide  majority,  wanted 
report  cards  bearing  alphabetical  or  numerical  ratings 
in  specific  classroom  subjects. 

A  strong  anti-school  nucleus  continues  to  disrupt 
the  school  system  in  Pasadena.  Dissenters  on  the 
committee  and  board  stalled  the  survey’s  release  — 
although  published  in  April,  it  was  not  made  public 
until  August.  One  study  includes  a  “minority”  report, 
expressing  views  of  Pasadena’s  severest  school  critic, 
the  School  Development  Council. 

AUhongh  teaekers  mast  kave  training, 

county  superintendents  in  Florida  need  no  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  Last  spring  the  state  supreme 
court  invalidated  a  legislative  requirement  that  coun¬ 
ty  school  heads  be  equipped  with  a  four-year  degree 
and  teaching  certificate.  While  the  legislature  may 
fix  powers,  duties  and  salaries  of  elected  county  offi¬ 
cers,  it  cannot  prescribe  qualifications,  the  court  said. 

By  invalidating  the  law,  the  court  may  have  done 
education  in  Florida  a  service.  Since  the  constitution 
must  be  revised  to  assure  competence  among  holders 
of  the  county  school  office,  the  state  has  an  opening 
to  professionalize  the  post  and  require  that  it  be 
filled  by  appointment. 


Teckniqne  for  predicting  enrollment  in 

Concord,  N.  H.,  brings  figures  that  reach  near-accur- 
acy.  One  year,  first-grade  registrations  of  six  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  only  five  more  than  anticipated 
12  months  in  advance.  Predictions  are  based  on  an 
annual  school  census,  not  birthrates.  From  the  figures 
are  subtracted  percentage  of  pupils  who  usually  enroD 
in  private  schools  at  each  age  level,  in  each  elemen¬ 
tary  school  district.  Average  percentage  of  pupils  who 
enter  first  grade  at  five,  six  and  seven  years  of  age 
also  is  taken  into  account.  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools 
Dexter  O.  Arnold  has  developed  the  system. 

Heaviest  jok  in  a  eommnnity  is  frequently 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Often,  the  school  head 
has  more  people  working  under  him  than  any  other 
executive.  In  many  areas  he  is  responsible  for  trans¬ 
porting  more  individuals  per  day  than  all  public 
transportation.  He  must  safeguard  the  health  and  f 
well-being  of  more  persons  than  ever  at  one  time  ^ 
fall  under  the  care  of  combined  social  agencies.  Fre¬ 
quently,  school  lunchrooms  serve  more  people  daily 
than  all  public  eating  places. 

With  this  job  profile,  the  AASA  and  National  Schod 
Boards  Association  preface  “Salaries  for  Superin¬ 
tendents,”  a  new  bulletin  to  help  boards  of  education 
set  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Wkat’s  kappened  in  sckools  in  the  past  two 
vears  will  be  charted  in  a  bulletin  to  be  published 
by  the  NEA  Research  Division  in  October.  “Effects 
of  Mobilization  and  the  Defense  Effort  in  the  Public 
Schools”  is  a  survey  of  ciurent  problems  and  attempts 
to  meet  them. 

Variation  in  ritizens’  committees  is  reported 
by  the  Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  schools.  Instead  of 
one,  four  committees  function.  Assignments:  human 
relations,  instruction,  buildings  and  grounds,  finance. 
Each  has  as  its  chairman  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education. 

Although  not  the  type  of  citizens’  school  group 
usually  advocated,  the  committees  are  said  to  serve 
the  school  system  well  by  keeping  board  memben 
in  touch  with  public  thinking. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Problems  and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance  —  An  Analya 
and  Summary  of  Significant  Research  and  Experience,  R.  L 
Johns  and  E.  L.  Morphet,  editors.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachm 
College,  Columbia  V.,  N.Y.  27.  492p.  $4.50. 

“Assignment  of  Courses  —  A  Policy  for  a  University  Depot- 
ment,“  Edtv.  Hodnett.  School  &  Society,  Aug.  16,  1952.  Ij 
Amsterdam  Ace.,  N.Y.  23.  (How  the  Ohio  University  EngU 

department  decides  which  teachers  will  teach  what  courtal 

A  School  for  Tomorrow,  Board  of  Education,  Dist.  210,  Wil 
County,  III.  208p.  (Blueprint  for  an  educational  program  asi 
facilities  to  house  it.  A  study  made  by  the  community  unde 
guidance  of  the  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Illinois.) 

“Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Double  Session  Schooling,"  Georp 
1.  Thomas.  School  Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1952.  400  N.  Broadxm 
Milwaukee  1.  (Suggestions  for  improving  administration  ssi 
curriculum  in  double  session  schools.) 
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•  Professional  Relations 

Look  to  state  teachers  colleges  and  private 
institutions  for  one  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  teacher  education:  co-operative  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  programs  by  liberal  arts  and  professional 
education  facilities.  In  comparison,  teacher  education 
in  state  universities  is  far  behind,  says  Harold  Rugg 
in  Teacher  of  Teachers  (Harper;  $4). 

Most  pressing  problem  in  teacher  education,  Mr. 
Rugg  believes,  is  control  of  curriculum.  He  says: 
“In  90?  of  colleges  today,  general  education  of  the 
first  bvo  years  is  almost  completely  divorced  from 
foundational  and  professional  education  of  higher 
years  .  .  .  Professors  of  education  have  not  had,  and 
do  not  now  have  control  over  teacher  education.” 

Selective  admissions  examinations  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  entrance  to  a  New  York  State  University 
teachers’  college  should  be  continued.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Raye  H.  Conrad  Jr.,  dean 
of  students  at  the  State  University  Teachers  College 
in  Brockport,  after  a  scholastic  aptitude  study  of  9,121 
students  in  the  eleven  teacher-training  institutions  of 
the  State  University  system.  Dr.  Conrad  favors  selec¬ 
tive  admissions  examinations  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  make  it  possible  to  discourage  from  taking  the 
tests  those  prospective  applicants  who  “fear  the  com¬ 
petition  of  more  capable  students.”  Second,  “the 
greater  competition  of  more  able  students  makes  suc¬ 
cess  more  significant.  The  prestige  resulting  from 
admission  to  the  state  teachers’  colleges  helps  secure 
better  students  for  instruction.”  . 

Clasiroom  Teaeher  Day  on  college  campuses  is 
being  promoted  by  the  NEA’s  Department  or  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  The  plan:  after  arrangements  with 
college  authorities,  a  special  day  each  year  is  set  aside 
for  Departments  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  state 
teachers’  associations  to  visit  the  campus  and  explain 
their  organization’s  purposes  and  activities  to  student 
groups.  Many  students  finish  teachers’  training  with¬ 
out  knowing  character  and  purpose  of  professional 
organizations. 

New  world  organizotioii  loosely  links  interna¬ 
tional  teachers’  groups  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  WCOTP  (World  Confederation  of  Organizations 
of  the  Teaching  Profession)  will  have  headquarters 
in  the  NEA  building  in  Washington.  Secretary-gen¬ 
eral  is  Wm.  G.  Carr. 

Ford  Fond  toacher-training  plan  will  have 
its  first  trial  at  the  Cornell  School  of  Education.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  four  years  of  teacher  education,  a 
small  group  of  liberal  arts  graduates,  with  no  previous 
professional  work,  will  train  as  internees  under  se¬ 
lected  teachers  in  public  schools.  Problems  that 
students  meet  will  be  analyzed  in  seminars.  Training 
will  bring  a  standard  teaching  certificate  and  a  master 
of  education  degree. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Farewell  to  the  Public  Schools  —  I’m  Clad  We  Met,  Lena 
Beatrice  Morton.  Meador  Press,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston  IS. 
219p.  $2.  (Essays  on  teaching  by  a  critic  teacher  after  20 
years  of  service.  Appropriate  as  supplementary  reading  for 
student  teachers  and  those  considering  education  careers^ 

Your  New  Job,  Aaron  W.  Armstrong.  School  of  Education,  U. 
of  Oregon,  Eugene.  25p.  40c.  (A  mimeographed  bulletin  for 
teacher-training  institutions  to  issue  to  teacher  candidates.) 
"The  Measurement  of  Teacher  Characteristics  and  Prediction 
of  Teaching  Efficiency,"  Ardl  S.  Barr.  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  June  1952.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(Review  of  recent  research.  Another  article  in  the  same  issue 
reports  work  of  the  American  Educatioml  Research  Associa¬ 
tions  Committee  on  Criteria  of  Teacher  Effectiveness.) 

“Job  Evaluation  Is  Basis  of  Crosse  Pointers  School  Salaries," 
Vernon  Hicks.  Nation’s  Schools,  Sent.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan, 
Chicago  11.  (An  objective  job  analysis  and  evaluation  for  de¬ 
termining  salaries  of  all  school  employees.) 


•  Teaching  Iftethods  and  Problems 

Terms  used  in  indexing  can  baffle  students 
seeking  materials  in  the  school  library.  Until  revision 
of  cataloging  in  Chicago  schools  last  year,  pupils 
could  not  find  these  subjects:  dating,  cartoons,  fra¬ 
ternities,  public  speaking.  They  were  listed  as  “court¬ 
ship,”  “caricatures,”  “Greek-letter  societies,”  “speak¬ 
ing.”  Survey  of  student  library  aides  on  terms  used  by 
high  school  pupils  improved  these  and  other  headings. 

American  Association  of  School  Librarians  picked 
up  the  project  last  spring,  made  a  similar  nation-wide 
test  on  selected  items  in  the  subject-heading  index 
commonly  used  by  schools.  Sample  of  findings:  stu¬ 
dents  were  six  times  more  likely  to  look  up  “social 
security”  than  “insurance-social,”  eight  times  more 
likely  to  look  up  “interior  decoration”  than  “house 
decoration,”  ten  times  more  likely  to  look  up  “labor 
unions”  than  “trade  unions.” 

When  pupils  study  the  local  scene,  usually 
Chambers  of  Commerce  come  in  for  questioning.  How 
many  businesses  are  in  town?  How  do  most  people 
earn  their  living?  What  is  the  value  of  property? 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  coUected 
all  questions  asked  by  students,  put  out  a  booklet 
giving  answers. 

For  pupils  with  speech  difficulties,  lessons 
in  overcoming  fear  of  ridicule  are  as  essential  as  cor¬ 
rective  training  in  speech. 

At  a  university  training  session  this  summer,  stut¬ 
terers  interviewed  the  public  that  they  might  note  how 
speech  difficulties  were  received.  Experience  taught 
them  that  strangers  did  not  laugh  at  stuttering. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  this  year’s  summer  school  includ¬ 
ed  the  corrective  course  “Adventures  in  Speech.”  Ma¬ 
jor  project:  a  play  given  for  the  public.  Self-confi¬ 
dence  blossomed  when  children  realized  that  teachers 
thought  them  capable  of  a  public  performance. 

Boys  with  changing  voices  are  special  speech  cases. 
If  they  aren’t  eased  over  the  period,  they  may  devel¬ 
op  a  psychological  block,  particularly  to  singing. 
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“Help  them  realize  that  this  is  a  passing  phase  .  .  . 
teach  them  to  laugh  off  kidding,”  suggested  a  music- 
consultant  at  Wisconsin  University  this  summer. 

Old  theories  may  be  tossed  aside,  yet  old 

practices  will  remain.  This,  points  out  Gordon  O. 
Wilbur,  of  the  Oswego  ( N.Y. )  State  Teachers  College, 
is  one  example  of  “cultural  lag.”  Like  some  customs, 
habits,  or  the  buttons  on  sleeves  of  men’s  coats  and 
jackets,  educational  methods  persist  after  the  reason 
for  them  is  all  but  forgotten. 

In  the  current  issue  of  School  Shop,  he  suggests  that 
industrial  arts  teachers  look  closely  at  their  teaching 
to  see  whether  practices  hark  back  to  out-moded  edu¬ 
cational  psychology. 

Are  “manual  training  exercises”  used?  Do  lesson 
plans  follow  a  preparation-presentation-association- 
generalization-application  pattern?  Are  assignment 
sheets  with  job  operation  and  project  description  giv¬ 
en  to  students?  Are  class  instruction  and  class  dem¬ 
onstrations  taking  sizable  chunks  of  the  work  period? 
Are  there  set  standards  for  projects?  None  of  these 
practices,  Mr.  Wilbur  says,  is  consistent  with  accepted 
educational  principles  at  elementary  and  intermediate 
levels,  yet  all  at  one  time  were  based  on  the  best 
theories  known. 

Tastes  in  poetry  differ  wideiy,  but  children 
always  can  be  depended  upon  to  like  dialect  poems, 
parodies  and  limericks  if  they  are  funny.  When  appre¬ 
ciation  of  humorous  rhymes  is  encouraged,  love  of 
poetry  begins,  says  Evan  Lodge,  head  of  English  in 
the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Teachers  most  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  pupils  to  like  poetry  are  those  who 
insist  that  classes  learn  about  lives  of  the  writer,  he 
comments. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Changing  Rejwrt  Card"  W.  C.  Kvaraceus.  Educational 
Trend,  Sept.  1952.  A.  C.  Croft  Pubns.,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London.  Conn.  4p.  20c.  (Arwlysis  of  reporting  methods  in 
selected  school  systems;  reports  on  how  new  practices  have 
been  developed.) 

The  Teaching  of  Speech,  Andrew  Thos.  Weaver  ir  others. 
Prentice-Hall  70  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  S73p.  $4.75.  (Specific 
techniques  for  improving  student’s  speech  habits.) 

Building  Mathematical  Concepts  in  the  Elementary  School, 
Peter  Lincoln  Spencer  iy  Margaret  Brydegaard.  Henry  Holt 
'b  Co.,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  281p.  $3.75.  (How  to 
make  mathematics  meaningful  disctission  of  ideas,  techniques 
and  devices.) 

Five  Hundred  Live  Ideas  for  the  Grade  Teacher,  Betty  Loi.s 
Echgren  and  Vioian  Fishel.  Roto,  Peterson  b  Co.,  Evanston, 
III.  320p.  $2.  (Activities,  handicraft  projects,  puzzles,  riddles 
and  games  for  use  in  teaching.) 


•  Curri$*uium 


Note  to  rurricnlam  committees:  teaching 
guides  produced  locally  have  one  fault  in  common- 
most  are  lax  in  treatment  of  how  to  evaluate  results 
of  learning. 

Trends  in  Production  of  Teaching  Guides  (50c) 
published  by  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Serv¬ 


ices  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  h 
Tenn.,  discusses  general  characteristics  of  540  guide: » 
recently  produced  by  state,  county  and  local  school 
systems.  Among  conclusions:  (1)  more  guides  than 
ever  before  are  being  written  by  committees,  (2) 
more  frequently  than  ever  before,  a  teacher,  not 
supervisor  or  curriculum  director,  takes  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  guide  preparation. 

Myths  about  conservation  hamper  its  teaching 
in  urban  schools,  according  to  Paul  F.  Brandwein, 
chairman  of  science  in  the  Forest  Hills  (N.Y.)  higk 
school.  ■ 

One  is  pedagogic:  “If  a  topic  is  in  the  curriculum.  * 
it  will  be  taught.”  (City  teachers,  Mr.  Brandwein  — 
says,  rarely  teach  conservation  in  a  manner  which  3 
makes  pupils  see  how  it  affects  their  lives.)  Another ■ 
concerns  geography:  “Conservation  is  the  problem  of  i 
people  concerned  with  the  land  —  people  in  the  West  | 
Midwest  and  South.”  Another  concerns  government:  | 
“Conservation  is  government  responsibility.”  Another 
concerns  science:  “What  if  we  do  lose  soil?  Science 
will  find  a  way  to  replace  it.”  To  overcome  these 
myths,  local  task  forces  of  teachers  and  conservation¬ 
ists  must  attack  specific  and  local  conservation  prob¬ 
lems,  producing  appropriate  teaching  materials,  Mr. 
Brandwein  believes. 

Curriculum  committees  on  conservation  will  find 
excellent  information  on  national  conservation  prob¬ 
lems  in  Resources  for  Freedom,  report  of  the  Presi. 
dent’s  Materials  Policy  Commission.  It  is  available  ■ 
from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  r 
for  $1.25. 

Book  on  city  planningi  for  kindergartens  and 
first  grades  will  be  released  this  month  by  six  Chicago 
planning  groups.  Lessons  for  creating  early  aware¬ 
ness  of  civic  responsibility  in  young  children  were  de 
veloped  by  Olga  Adams  of  the  Laboratory  Schod 
University  of  Chicago.  Book  is  Children  and  the  City, 
available  from  Michael  Reese  Hospital  Planning 
Staff,  29th  and  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  for  $1. 
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‘‘Minor*’  in  home  and  family  life  study  wil 

be  offered  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  E 
and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this  coming,  si 
year.  Courses  required:  child  development,  famibl  si 
relationships,  home  management.  Electives:  course;  h 
on  the  more  specific  phases  of  homemaking  (such  as  t( 
nutrition),  courses  which  build  a  vocational  interest-  w 
(such  as  arts  and  crafts),  courses  giving  background 
for  civic  and  club  activity  (such  as  parliamentary  nro-  C 

cedure).  The  plan  is  an  attempt  at  devising  a  “mooen  ti 

college  education”  for  women.  cl 

-  al 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  p 

Supervision  of  Curriculum  Planning  and  Development,  g 

B.  Wood.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

30c.  (Role  of  each  person  concerned  with  currictuum  de» 
opment.  How  barriers  may  be  overcome.)  k 

Family  Life  Education  in  School  and  Community,  Elizahi^m  S< 
McHose.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  .VI JF  fj 

27.  182p.  $3.50.  (How  home  and  family  life  courses  may  hi 
developed  through  co-operation  with  homes,  churches  sit  _ 

community  organizations.) 
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Education  Summary  •  September  5,  1952 


•  Religion 


Stady  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  is  being 
urged  this  year  for  local  teachers’  associations  by  the 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers.  It  will 
supply  a  tour-page  discussion  guide  for  program  com¬ 
mittees.  Among  suggestions:  lead  group  into  con¬ 
sideration  of  moral  values  that  pupils  now  hold. 

Here  are  key  questions:  “Do  pupils  believe  being 
loyal  to  a  friend  is  more  virtuous  than  honesty?  That 
there  is  really  any  difference  between  right  and 
wrong?  That  members  of  races  or  nationalities  other 
than  their  own  are  inferior?  That  it  matters  whether 
their  parents  vote?  That  the  moral  standards  of  the 
community  are  reasonable?  That  ‘business  is  business’ 
and  ‘anything  goes  in  politics’?  That  war  is  inevit¬ 
able?”  ' 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
ReUgious  Perspectives  of  College  Teaching.  Hazen  Founda¬ 
tion,  400  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  series  of  pam- 
f^kts.  25c.  each.  (Relationship  of  religion  to  subjects  taught  in 
college.  Pamphlets  now  available  cover  English  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  philosophy,  the  classics,  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  music,  physical  sciences,  experimental  psychology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  fwUtical  science,  sociology  and  social  psychology,  and 
biology.) 


•  Guidance 


Twice  as  mauy  teeuagers  are  worklug  as  in 

1940.  Last  year,  many  more  high  school  students  had 
part-time  jobs.  When  school  plus  work  proved  to  be 
too  heavy  a  load,  the  teenager  usually  gave  up  school, 
notes  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department. 

With  the  new  school  year  coming  on,  the  depart¬ 
ment  last  month  issued  a  “National  Policy  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  School-Age  Youth,”  as  a  guide  for  schools, 
employers,  unions,  placement  agencies  and  commun¬ 
ity  groups.  One  point:  combined  school-work  week 
for  teenagers  should  be  no  more  than  40  hours. 

Soon-to-be-released  bulletin  of  the  NEA  Research 
Division  will  corroborate  the  Labor  Department’s 
statement  that  defense  employment  and  manpower 
shortage  have  heightened  the  struggle  to  keep  youth 
in  school.  Survey  will  show  that  hi^  school  absen¬ 
teeism  rose  during  the  past  two  years,  that  issuance  of 
work  permits  increased  73%. 

Gaidance  is  a  point  of  view,  not  a  set  of  prac¬ 
tices.  It  demands  that  all  teachers  be  specialists  in 
child  development,  that  all  give  up  subject-matter 
absorption  and  think  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the 
pupil.  For  these  reasons,  establishment  of  sound 
guidance  usually  starts  with  study  by  teachers. 

Among  schools  which  have  launched  new  guidance 
activities  in  the  past  few  years  is  the  junior  high 
school  in  Champaign,  Ill.  For  one  full  year,  Ae 
faculty  met  every  other  week  for  discussion  of  guid¬ 
ance,  to  see  guidance  films  and  to  hear  guidance  spe- 
■  cialists.  During  the  next  year,  they  studied  special 


areas  of  guidance,  drew  up  a  guidance  platform,  then 
drafted  a  program  based  up)on  it.  “Greatest  single 
result  of  the  study,”  reports  Principal  A.  L.  Thomas- 
son,  “is  the  new  attitude  of  teachers.” 

Into  the  platform  teachers  wrote:  “Guidance  is  for 
all  pupils,  not  just  ‘problem’  cases;  it  must  emphasize 
the  preventive,  not  curative;  it  must  be  creative  and 
directive  rather  than  remedial . . .  guidance  must  have 
as  its  underlying  purpose  the  pupil’s  increased  self- 
reliance  and  self-direction.  It  must  be  pervasive 
throughout  the  school,  in  personnel  services,  curri¬ 
culum,  extra-class  activities  .  .  .  guidance  must  include 
group  and  individual  counseling,  interpreted  not  as 
giving  advice  but  as  helping  the  individual  under¬ 
stand  his  problems  and  to  grow  in  ability  to  meet 
them  .  .  .  Counseling  must  not  be  associated  with  dis¬ 
ciplinary  duties.” 

Practices  recommended  are  not  so  different  from 
those  used  before  or  those  in  other  schools.  But  now 
teachers  are  carrying  out  guidance  duties  with  new 
interest,  vigor  and  understanding. 

Some  special  features  of  the  Champaign  program: 
(1)  A  permanent  guidance  committee.  Membership: 
principal,  vice-principal,  three  counselors,  two  teach¬ 
ers,  two  pupils,  two  parents,  the  librarian  (2)  Formal 
counseling.  Each  pupil  has  at  least  one  conference 
each  semester  with  his  counselor  (3)  Homeroom 
classes,  which  meet  once  a  week,  stress  orientation  in 
the  seventh  grade,  feature  student  forums  on  youth 
problems  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  (4)  Parent  meetings 
with  counselors  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Half  of  taitioa  and  a  part-time  job  are  being 
provided  by  Westinghouse  for  30  Baltimore  high 
school  graduates  who  are  interested  in  science  and 
engineering,  but  who  do  not  have  funds  for  technical 
training.  If  both  job  and  study  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  student  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  course  for  the  second  half  of  school  costs. 

^‘Monthly  Vocational  Spotlight*’  takes  the 
place  of  an  annual  career  day  in  North  Olmstead,  O. 
Reported  in  the  September  issue  of  Nations  Schools, 
the  scheme  brings  one  large  vocational  field  (such  as 
aeronautics,  commerce,  education)  to  the  attention  of 
students  each  month.  Activities:  exhibitions,  voca¬ 
tional  assembly  with  talks  by  experts,  field  trips, 
demonstrations.  All  are  arranged  by  a  Vocational 
Club.  First  monthly  spotlight  this  year  will  introduce 
all  major  fields.  From  them,  students  will  select  voca¬ 
tions  on  which  they  want  details. 

A  sustained  plan  for  stimulating  vocational  thinking 
year-round  is  better  than  a  once-a-year  all-out  presen¬ 
tation,  according  to  Guidance  Director  Everett  Sea¬ 
man. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Adolescence,  Marguerite  Malm  6-  Olis  G.  Jamison.  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  SOOp.  15.  (A  book  designed 
to  help  teachers  in  th^r  relationships  with  adolescents.) 
Supervised  Practice  in  Counselor  Preparation.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  25p.  20c.  (Proposals  for  adequate 
practice  counseling  programs,  and  a  survey  of  those  now  func¬ 
tioning.) 
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Education  Summary  •  September  5,  1952 


•  Student  Activities 


Parties  with  a  purpose  are  as  traditionally 
American  as  house  raisings  and  spelling  bees,  says  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  United  Nations  Day. 
It  proposes  that  on  United  Nations  Day,  October  24, 
schools  and  community  groups  sponsor  social  gather¬ 
ings  with  a  UN  theme.  Recommended  highlight  of 
the  event:  sending  of  a  UN  Day  Gift  and  greeting 
abroad  (arrangements  can  be  made  through  CARE). 

Party  planners  might  write  for  the  UN  Cookbook 
(60^),  “UN  Day  Parties”  (free),  and  a  list  of  other  ma¬ 
terials  that  the  committee  is  making  a\'ailable.  Ad¬ 
dress:  816  21st  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Take  gessip  out  of  the  paper  and  put  in  on  the 

bulletin  board.  Such  is  the  suggestion  of  a  publica¬ 
tions  adviser  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

In  Weber  high  school,  the  student  paper  staff  posts 
on  the  bulletin  lx>ard  each  day  personal  news  releases. 
By  so  doing,  it  draws  attention  to  more  important  bul¬ 
letin-board  announcements. 

Youth  will  speak  up  at  this  year’s  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Citizenship,  to  start  on  National  Citizen¬ 
ship  Day,  September  17.  A  Youth- Adult  Panel  (with 
student  participants  from  three  public,  one  private, 
and  one  parochial  school)  will  discuss  practical  ways 
to  teach  citizenship  in  schools.  Previously  youth 
panels  have  appeared  on  the  conference  program,  but 
now  program  planners  think  youth-adult  discussion  is 
better  training  for  young  people. 

Debate  Isu’t  vaulshlug  as  a  student  activity,  but 
its  form  and  purpose  are  changing.  Trend  is  away 
from  training  in  advocacy  to  training  in  discussion 
and  inquiry. 

“Newer  T^pes  of  Extracurricular  Activities  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Speaking,’^  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary-^hool  Principals,  describes  10 
public  speaking  activities  superior  to  formal  debate 
(“traditional  debate  is  educational,  but  modernized 
forms  are  more  so”).  Among  them:  (1)  three-sided 
debate  —  “there  often  are  more  than  two  sides  to  a 
question,”  (2)  the  “direct  clash”  —  careful  definitions, 
explanation  of  issues  precede  argument,  (3)  cross¬ 
question  debate,  (4)  co-operative  investigation,  (5) 
problem-solving  debate.  New  speech  activities  en¬ 
courage  thinking,  not  argument.  They  also  allow  par¬ 
ticipants  to  take  middle-of-the-road  views. 

When  Halloween  becomes  a  season,  rather 
than  a  night,  it’s  time  for  action  in  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion.  Unwelcome  though  it  is,  the  situation  provides 
an  excellent  teaching  opportunitv.  The  problem  is 
one  for  which  pupils  of  all  ages  have  clear  responsi¬ 
bility;  where,  unlike  mock  presidential  elections, 
student  work  can  bring  actual  results. 

A  “Fun  Without  Destruction”  program  does  more 
to  teach  Columbus  (Ohio)  boys  and  girls  good  citizen¬ 
ship  than  any  other  single  thing  which  Columbus 
schools  have  attempted,  it  is  said. 


The  <)\  er-iill  campaign  is  planned  by  city  commit¬ 
tee  of  high  school  student  leaders.  Each  high  school 
then  sets  up  its  own  committee.  Promotion  of  a  sane 
Halloween  is  done  primarily  through  posters,  assem¬ 
blies,  clubs,  school  paper  editorials.  Students  are 
assisted  by  staff  members,  but  teachers  take  care  to 
participate  only  when  requested.  By  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  “Fun  Without  Destruction”  discussion 
comes  up  in  almost  every  class. 

High  school  committees  also  are  responsible  for 
starting  the  campaign  in  nearby  elementary  schook 
Theory:  elementary  school  chilmen  will  believe  what 
teenagers  say;  try  to  act  as  teenagers  act.  Last  year, 
a  high  school-sponsored  elementary  school  assembly 
started  with  the  appearance  of  a  high  school  athlete 
and  a  small  boy  in  football  uniforms  of  man  size. 
Point  of  following  talk:  “Growing  up  involves  more 
than  just  getting  bigger.” 

A  “Fun  Without  Destruction”  program,  says  Theo¬ 
dore  H.  Mayer,  assistant  director  of  the  department 
of  Child  Study  and  Student  Counseling  in  Columbus, 
is  not  only  good  citizenship  education.  It  is  good  con¬ 
servation  education,  good  group  guidance,  good  com¬ 
munity  study,  good  public  relations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
V'italized  Assemblies,  Nellie  Zetta  Thompson.  E.  P.  Dtttton. 
300  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  (Some  200  programs  for  high  school 
or  junior  college  assemblies.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Only  immnnization  against  accidents  is 

education  —  particularly  parent  education,  points  out 
an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  Today’s  Health.  Re¬ 
ports  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company:  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1947,  death  rate  of  insured  children 
under  five  from  all  diseases  declined  70%;  accident 
death  rate  of  children  dropped  only  23%.  Cause  of 
fatal  accidents  for  children  under  five,  in  order  of 
frequency:  automobile  mishaps,  bums,  drowning, 
falls,  poisoning.  Most  occur  because  of  an  adult’s  care 
lessness. 

Outlawed  as  a  high  school  sport,  boxing  con¬ 
tinues  in  most  colleges.  Findings  of  the  Colorado 
State  Athletic  Commission  should  give  physical  edu¬ 
cation  departments  pause:  one  out  of  every  three  pro¬ 
fessional  lx)xers  medically  examined  in  Colorado  was 
found  to  have  abnormal  brain  wave  recordings,  indi¬ 
cative  of  brain  damage. 

New  influenza  vaccine  is  to  be  tested  on  school 
children  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  this  year. 
Test  area  probably  will  be  Montgomery  County,  Md 
Vaccination,  of  course,  will  be  voluntary,  require  par¬ 
ents’  permission. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.AL  INTEREST 
Democratic  Leadership  in  Physical  Education,  Maud  L.  KnaVf 
and  Frances  Todd.  Natioml  Press,  MiUbrae,  Calif. 
$1.25.  (Samples  of  democratic  procedures.  Designed  for  gin 
physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.) 
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Education  Summary  •  September  5,  1952 


What  Shall  We  Play?  Kathleen  J.  Tiemersma.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  130p.  $2.  (Childrens 
games  for  which  are  needed  little  or  no  equipment  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  space.) 

Better  Health  for  School-Age  Children.  Children’s  Bureau, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Listing  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  14  goals  which  schools  and  communities  should 
meet  for  improvemeta  of  childrens  health.) 

•  Audio-Visual 

!  Rale  for  bnlletin  boards,  suggested  by  per- 
fj  sonnel  experts  at  American  Airlines:  No  bulletins 
I  should  remain  on  the  board  for  longer  than  10  days; 
I  all  posted  material  should  bear  a  removal  date. 

I  First  tape  recording  library  was  set  up  three 
I  years  ago  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
u  Minnesota.  By  the  middle  of  this  school  year,  eight 
other  state  education  agencies  will  have  mnctioning 
tape  exchange  services.  Except  for  television,  tape 
recordings  are  the  most  talked  about  teaching  me¬ 
dium  among  audio-visual  specialists  today. 

With  tape  recordings,  they  say,  teachers  for  the 
first  time  can  make  full  use  of  educational  radio  — 
now  not  practical  above  the  sixth-grade  level  because 
of  subject-matter  organization.  The  teacher  need  not 
be  present  when  the  program  is  recorded.  A  clock 
can  turn  the  radio  and  recorder  on;  a  tuner  can  con¬ 
trol  volume  and  tone.  Later  the  teacher  can  edit  the 
tape,  splice  in  material  from  other  recordings. 

There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  locally 
produced  tape  recordings  appropriate  for  use  nation¬ 
wide.  No  one  knows  what  they  are,  or  where  they 
are.  There’s  no  national  agency  for  gathering  tape 
information,  nor  for  evaluating,  cataloging  and  dis¬ 
tributing  t^es.  Commercial  organizations  aren’t 
interest^.  Tney  don’t  produce  tape  recordings  them¬ 
selves,  since  tapes  can  be  reproduced  with  minimum 
trouble  and  maximum  fidelity.  For  one  recording 
sold,  50  might  be  copied. 

Audio-visual  educators  took  time  out  to  study  the 
problem  at  the  Audio-Visual  Trade  Show  in  Chicago 
last  month.  Solution,  they  believe,  lies  in  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  project  among  professional  associations,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  state  agencies,  and  in  finan¬ 
cial  help  from  some  foundation. 

C«lle^e  film  producers  are  gaining  recognition 
from  Hollywood.  Last  month,  the  Screen  Producers 
Guild  announced  that  an  “Oscar”  would  be  awarded 
next  year  for  the  best  college-produced  film. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Display  for  Learning  —  Making  and  Using  Visual  Materials, 
Marjorie  East  and  Edgar  Dale,  Dryden  Press,  31  W.  S4th  St., 
*V.Y.  J9.  $3. 

*  Vocational-industrial 


Tsp  coaeern  to  oew  vocational  chief  at  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  distributive  education  and 
tile  beating  it  has  taken  for  the  past  two  years  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Last  month,  the  Vocational  Education  Divi¬ 


sion  of  the  office  added  a  new  section:  distributive 
education.  Division  head  Joseph  R.  Strobel  appoint¬ 
ed  himself  chief. 

Although  dwindling  in  importance  in  the  federal 
budget  ( funds  were  halved  in  1951,  then  halved  again 
this  year),  school  training  in  selling  trades  otherwise 
has  gained.  Few  programs  have  been  curtailed;  most 
have  been  expanded.  Many  high  schools  have  intro¬ 
duced  them  in  the  past  two  years.  State  and  local  ex¬ 
penditures  for  distributive  education  have  grown  — 
last  year  they  more  than  covered  the  first  cut  in  fed¬ 
eral  support. 

As  new  GI  training  Rains  momentum,  no 

courses  will  be  more  clos^y  watched  than  those  in 
which  veterans  learn  on  the  job.  Here  is  where  vet¬ 
erans’  educational  benefits  in  the  past  often  operated 
to  subsidize  the  employer. 

Because  a  veteran  with  subsistence  allowance  would 
accept  lower  wages  than  other  workers,  many  small 
business  and  industrial  establishments  hastened  to  set 
up  on-the-job  training  programs.  Some  employers 
“trained”  veterans  for  jobs  in  which  they  were  already 
proficient;  some  stretched  out  training  periods  to  un¬ 
heard-of  lengths;  some  professed  to  provide  training, 
but  didn’t.  So  reported  the  Teague  Committee. 

Hence  Public  Law  550,  the  new  GI  Bill,  is  touchy 
on  the  subject  of  on-job  training.  It  sets  up  12  cri¬ 
teria  for  state  approval  of  courses.  These  are  most 
important:  (1)  VVages  paid  the  veteran-trainee  for 
each  successive  stage  of  training  must  not  be  less  than 
those  customarily  paid  in  the  community  to  a  nonvet¬ 
eran  learner  in  the  same  job,  (2)  Length  of  training 
may  be  no  longer  than  that  customarily  required  to 
reach  the  job  objective,  (3)  Appropriate  cr^it  must 
be  given  the  veteran  for  previous  training  and  job 
experience,  and  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to  tnat 
level;  under  no  circumstance  may  a  veteran  already 
equipped  for  a  job  be  trained  for  it,  (4)  State  appro¬ 
val  agencies  must  have  in  their  hands  a  wage  scale 
and  full  description  of  training  and  job  operations  at 
(*ach  successive  step  of  the  course. 

Another  safeguard:  under  the  old  law,  wages  gov¬ 
erned  the  amount  of  subsistence;  under  the  new  law, 
payments  are  reduced  every  four  months  as  training 
progresses. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Cincinnati  Utilizes  —  Student  Participation  in  Classroom  Man¬ 
agement.”  Martin  H.  Bartels  ir  Orville  E.  Peterson.  School 
Board  Jour.,  July  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
(Thirty-three  individual  “classroom  management”  fobs  are  as¬ 
signed  students  in  electrical  shops  of  Withrow  high  school, 
Cincinnati.) 

How  to  Prepare  Training  Manuals,  Lynn  A:  Emerson.  Bur.  of 
Vocational  Curriculum  Development  and  Industrial  Teacher 
Training,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany,  2V.  Y.,  365p.  $4.50. 
(Guide  to  preparation  of  vocational  instructional  materials.) 

Apprenticeship  Training  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Board 
of  Education,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1.  27p.  (Booklet 
explaining,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  prospective  ap- 
entices,  apprenticeship  training  in  Chicago.  Another  recent- 
issued  booklet  describes  the  school  system’s  course  in  prac¬ 
tical  nursing.) 
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•  Building  and  Equipment 


Banjo-shaped  high  school  soon  will  be  put 
under  construction  in  New  York  City.  A  three-story 
central  unit  will  house  classrooms,  auditorium  and 
cafeteria;  an  adjoining  rectangular  unit,  the  gymna¬ 
sium  and  school  shops.  Purpose  of  the  circular  sec¬ 
tion:  to  cut  down  the  time  it  takes  students  and  staff 
members  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  an¬ 
other.  Many  architects  are  urging  similar  designs  up¬ 
on  reluctant,  because  cost-conscious,  school  boards. 

School-park  planning  has  had  an  upsurge  since 
World  War  II,  reports  the  National  Recreational  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Here  are  10  cities  in  which  school  and  park 
boards  jointly  acquire,  plan  and  maintain  recreational 
facilities,  at  saving  to  taxpayers:  Minneapolis,  Minn; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Appleton,  Wis.;  Lansing,  Mich.;  Glen¬ 
coe,  Ill.;  Portlancf,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane, 
Wash;  Glenview,  Ill.;  Livonia,  Mich.  Agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  two  boards  and  working  arrangements  vary 
from  city  to  city,  depending  on  city  size  and  type  of 
city  and  school  government. 

Some  recent  articles  on  the  school-park  idea:  (1) 
“The  School-Park  as  a  Functional  Facility,”  Recrea¬ 
tion,  March  1952,  (2)  “Gooperative  Recreational  Plan¬ 
ning  in  Los  Angeles  County”  and  “El  Monte  School 
District  Plans  a  New  High  School,”  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education,  April,  1952. 

Changes  in  classroom  fnrnitnre  have  not 
brought  the  revolution  sought  by  Ralph  D.  McLeary, 
superintendent  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  “Nobody,  young  or 
old,”  he  writes  in  the  August  issue  of  School  Execu¬ 
tive,  “works  on  a  sloping  surface  today  except  in 
school.” 

Some  things  to  think  abont  when  considering 
classroom  furnishings:  (1)  Is  the  furniture  stmdy,  but 
of  light  enough  weight  Aat  children  may  handle  it 
easily?  (2)  If  tables,  chairs  and  woodwork  are  blond, 
will  there  be  splashes  of  bright  color  about  to  relieve 
the  monotony?  (3)  Are  tables  of  size  and  shape  per¬ 
mitting  a  combination  of  seating  arrangements?  (4) 
Are  bulletin  boards  and  blackboards  of  proper  height 
—or  may  they  be  raised  and  lowered— to  accommo¬ 
date  the  eye-level  of  the  room’s  occupants? 

Architect  J.  Robt.  F.  Swanson,  of  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  brings  up  these  questions  in  an  article  in  the 
July  issue  of  Nations  Schools.  His  main  point  refers 
to  something  which  most  educators  may  not  want  to 
accept  without  a  great  deal  of  study  —  the  advantages 
of  combining  corridors  with  classrooms. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Sound  Control  for  Rooms  Lighted  by  Luminous  Ceilings,” 
Robt.  B.  Newman.  Architectural  Forum,  Aug.  1952.  (Report 
on  effectiveness  of  acoustical-lighting  devicesj 
"Camptts  Type  of  Senior  High  School,”  Dwight  B.  Ireland  and 
Robt.  F.  Swatuon.  Nation’s  Schools,  Sept.  1952.  919  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (1,800-pupil  school  for  northern  cli¬ 
mate  is  pictured  and  described.  Special  features:  the  library, 
laboratory-type  classrooms,  informality  of  lobby.  School  is  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.) 


JVete  Clasgroom  Material 

Electric  Power  Kit  ...  for  use  in  grades  7 
through  9  may  be  ordered  after  October  1  from 
Westinghouse  Eleciric  Corporation,  401  Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  30,  or  through  any  Westinghouse 
office.  Contents:  three  wall  charts,  forty  24-pag(‘ 
cartoon-type  booklets,  a  steam-turbine  generating 
station  model,  teacher’s  guide.  Cost:  $5. 

“Friendly  BEr.r.ARs’  Night’’  ...  a  leaflet  detail¬ 
ing  nlans  for  using  Halloween  to  collect  items  for 
children  overseas  is  available  from  the  Committee 
on  Educational  Materiab,  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 

Film  Series  on  Political  Controversies  .  .  . 
has  been  announced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Coming  release:  Presidential  Elections. 

38  QiresnoNS  ON  Animal  Experimentation  .  .  . 
are  answered  in  a  booklet  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Medical  Research,  208  N.  Wells 
St.,  Chicago  6.  Questions  take  up  antivivisection, 
humane  laws,  pound  legislation,  justifications  for 
using  animals  experimentally. 

How  Schools  Teach  Citizenship  ...  is  shown 
in  The  School  —  The  Child's  Community,  new 
film  of  the  Audio-Visual  Materiab  Consultation 
Bureau,  College  of  Education,  Wayne  University  . 
Recommended  uses:  public  relations,  in-ser\'ice  or 
pre-service  teacher-training. 

“Operatio-v  X’’  .  .  .  20-page  booklet  on  voting, 
discusses  importance  of  going  to  the  polb,  pro¬ 
vides  a  state-by-state  check  list  on  resident  and 
registration  requirements.  Publisher:  Bureau  of 
Business  Practice,  New  London,  Conn.  Price:  15c. 
Important  section:  review  of  instances  in  which 
one  vote  changed  history. 

Our  National  Parks  .  .  .  resource  unit  for  junior 
high  school  classes,  may  be  purchased  from  the 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  The 
44-page  outline  costs  60c,  is  suggested  for  use  in 
the  fall  since  many  pupib  may  have  visited  na¬ 
tional  parks  during  the  summer  vacations. 

Two  Filmstrips  on  Stotent  Councils  ...  are 
now  available  from  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principab,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  One  shows  how  a  council 
was  organized  in  a  Denver  school;  the  other,  what 
went  on  at  this  summer’s  National  Student  Coun¬ 
cil  ConferencY'. 

Book  on  How  to  Treat  Books  .  .  .  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  Exposition  Press,  386  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  16.  Written  for  elementary  school 
children,  it  goes  into  detail  on  how  new  books 
should  be  broken  in,  how  proper  handling  and 
page  turning  will  prevent  broken  bindings  and 
tom  pages. 

“America’s  Wealth’’  ...  is  a  48-page  bulletin 
illustrating  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  Harold  C.  Moulton’s  book.  The  Dynamic 
Economy,  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Brookings 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  $1. 

Career  Bhcxthure  on  Dietetics  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  25c  from  the  American  Dietetic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  620  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  Diete¬ 
tics  is  no  longer  “invalid  cookery.”  Booklet  takes 
up  work  of  the  dietitian  in  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  food  service,  community  nutrition,  schoob, 
military  services,  as  well  as  in  hospitals. 
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